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TO THE REPUBLICANS OF THE ISLAND OF 
GREAT BRITAIN. 








Dorchester Gaol, Feb. 26, 
CirtzENs, 3 Year 3, of the Spanish Revolution. 
Asit is probable you will expect to have from me some 
particulars as to the cause and the manner of my shop in 
Fleet Street being shut up, and the house in the possession 
ofa King’s Officer, 1 will state to you all that I know about 
- the matter, 


eal On February the 5th, in the afternoon, the house was 
rcia- surrounded by a large posse of Police Officers, with whom 
r its were all the Agents of the Prosecuting Gangs of Essex and 


ious Bridge Street. They entered the shop and said they had a 
warrant to seize every thing on the premises, as an extent in 
aid towards my fines due to the King. Waddington, who 
was serving iu the front shop, swore that all the property 
there was his, and dared them to touch it, and the back part 
of the shop being barricadoed, the Officers hesitated to pro- 
ceed, and dispatched one of their body to the Lord Mayor 
for instructions. This Bankrupt Lord Mayor, this man, 
who is in London just what the late Lord Mayor of Dub- 
lin was in that city, a Stationer to the Government Offices, 
sent back word that they were to stand on no ceremony, 
but to break through every thing into the premises ; which 
was accordingly done about five in the afternoon, and the 
T yeccordivgly shut up. Purton, who figures at the tail 
of Murray and Sharpe as their swearing yeoman, rushed 
into the shop, and began to pilfer every thing he could lay 
—? on, for the benefit of his employers, until be was 
resisted by Waddington, and the next day, or day after, he 
Was encouraged in it by this Bankrupt Lord Mayor, who, 
it appears, since this shutting up of my shop, bas been 
honoured with the company and the congratulations of the 
Atchbishop of Canterbury and other Bishops, the Duke of 
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York and other Members of the Royal Family, and ai the 
Ministers. “However, they shall not long ride throug) 
Fleet Street without having to pass another Temprp.o; 
Reason! This Bankrupt Lord Mayor received no sq¢ 
company whilst the battle in Fleet Street lasted. |; Was 
evident that we were impregnable to all the assaults of 
Prosecuting Gangs, and this extent in aid from the Court) 
Exchequer was the last resource on the part of the enemy 
This interruption shall soou be surmounted, and defiance ( 
all prosecutions exhibited again. The printed papers, wit. 
out a printer’s name, were simply copies of my Appealty 
every part of the Public but Public Robbers, that fran 
an excuse for Purton’s Robbery, and was sanctioned by th 
Bankrupt Lord Mayor. 

It will be recollected, that at the moment sentence wa 
passed upon me, Rothwell and his Under-Sheriff, Ture, 
were waiting in Court to receive a writ from the Courtof 
King’s Bench, to make a levy for my fines upon the pr. 
mises in Fleet Street. Scouts were previously sent to 
Blackheath and various other places to ascertain if I had 
property in any other place and shape. So deep was th 
scheme laid between these Sheriffs, the Judges of the Cour 
of King’s Bench, and the Ministers or the Cabinet, that my 
house in Fleet Street was surrounded with Officers, who 
terrupted the removal of any property, two or three hous 
before the warrant for seizure bad arrived, and Hopwood, 
the Sheriff’s Officer, finding there was a determination’ 
remove some property, actually entered the house and too 
possession in the name of the King, without any writo 
warrant, which was subsequently brought to him a full hour 
after he had been in possession. 

Then, as now, the shop was kept sbut, and on the 24th 
December, because they would not incur the rent due th 
next day, they moved off every thing to an Auction Mat 
in Chancery Lane. During this six weeks possession Mr 
Carlile kept the bailiff in the house, who. filled up bis ti 
very well in eating and drinking, and added at least £2. 
per week to her expences, yet when he removed he ¥# 
paid the full price and wages as if he had been keepli# 
himself. No account whatever has been given to me 
what was done, or intended to be done, with this propery 
and although I was well informed, that Mr. George Maule 
the Solicitor to the Treasury, gave every instruction upot 
the matter, he now refuses to give me any kind of inform 
tion, but says, pay your £1500 fines, and get back wha! 
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ou can of what has been taken from you; to do which 
would saddle me with an expence equivalent to the fines. 

Frequent threats of another seizure have been held out 
from the time of opening the shop again, to the time of its 
second closure, and in the summer of last year, the officers 
actually entered in the names of the Ex-Sheriffs Rothwell 
and Parkins, and took possession, but on going over the 
house, and perhaps finding less there than they expected, 
they gave it up again after leaving an officer there about six 
hours. Soon after this time, that lump of ignorance, Roth- 
well, who dreaded discussion, because he could not com- 
prehend its bearing, dissolved, died, gave up the ghost, and 
as Mr. Parkins had never been consulted upon, privy to, or 
countenanced the robbery upon me, the writ of levari 
facias could be used no further for the same purpose. 
' The present Lord Mayor and Sheriffs, being decidedly 
the tools of Castlereagh for any purpose he may want them, 
have undertaken to rob mea second time, by what I under- 
stand to be, from the best information I can get, a process 
from the Court of Exchequer, called an Extent in Aid, 
which signifies, that [ owe money to the Crown, and this 
process authorises the application of any property I may 
possess towards defraying it. Upon this ground of pro- 
ceeding, if | possessed property to any extent, these robbers 
may by law come and take it, get it valued at the Secon- 
dary’s Office by a set of wretches, who are hangers-on for 
that purpose, called a Jury, and get paid sixpence each for 
every case they are called upon to decide by their verdict, 
which is simply to say that such and such property is of such 
and such value, according as the Secondary tells them, and 
then this is called a transfer of my property to the King!!! 
Thus I was allowed £6 for my stock in trade, and the lease 
of the house, the value of which to me was at least £500. 

By what few ideas I have about what is law, I feel as- 
sured that I shall by and by be able to shew all these Rob- 
bers that they have taken steps beyond law. I can do no- 
thing at present but pay down £1500 as the first amount of 
my fines, which I shall endeavour to do within the next 
Term. I shall then have put a stop to further robberies. I 
shall then be able to keep a shop open the Robbers cannot 
eater, and to do this, Republicans, f ask your most speedy 
aad most ample assistance. 

R. CARLILE. 


*,” The Committee will sit every Monday Evening from 6 till 10 o'Clock, at 
R Helder’s, 10, Duke Street, Sinithfield. 
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TO MR. HENRY HUNT, ILCHESTER GAOL. 





Sir, Dorchester Gaol, Feb. 20, 1822. 
Your late publication, entitled the 28th Number of your 
Memoir, has drawn me out of that silence | have been long 
disposed to preserve towards you; whilst I have resisted 
many stimulants to break it. Were I still disposed to pass 
unnoticed the insidious and unmanly questions which you 
have coupled with my name in that publication, I should 
merit the conclusions you there attempt to draw as to my 
conduct and character. But as I feel there is no one act, 
either of my public or private life, that I would blush to 
have bared to public view, you shall have, from the right 
quarter, full answer to all your questions, and as much 
other information as I can accompany them with, which I 
trust will prove as much to your satisfaction, as it will to 
mine and that of my friends. To give you that fair play, 
of which you are very far from being a master, I will insert 
the whole: of the articles of which I complain, as I find it 
under your signature, aud as to its being your writing I can 
have no doubt, although the motive to me is perfectly com- 
prehensible, as it corresponds with the whole of your con- 
duct towards me ever since | have been a prisoner, and 
which you began before’ you dreamt of being sent to a 
neighbouring gaol, and of bemg in a similar condition with 
myself. 

[ will introduce the subject by saying, that this fresh in- 
stance of your soreness towards me, like all the former, has 
originated with the mention of my name, in conjunction 
with yours, by the Attorney-General ia the House of Com- 
mons. I say to you, in plain language, that whatever con- 
nection has existed between you aud me has been entireiy 
at your own seeking. I started into public life independent 


of and unknown to you, or any other person. It was a sponta- 


neous act of my own, without the advice or consultation of 
@ second human being; but I shall have to return to this 
subject, and will now make way for that, which T will turn 
to your dishonour, in the same degree as you had hoped to 
have contributed to mine; and will shew you, how much 
better i © practise than to preach the moral, which you 
have lai fore Mr. Egerton Smith of the Liverpool Mer- 
cury, that Honesty is the best Policy. 1 now copy from 
the 5th, 16th, and 17th pages of the Address to the Radi- 
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cal Reformers, attached to the aforementioned Number of 
your Memoirs, the articles at which | feel aggrieved. 


‘“‘ The sentence that was passed upon me was certainly the 
most vindictive that has ever been passed since the. reign of the 
Stuarts. Since the present family came to the throne there has 
never been a sentence for a longer period for a political offence 
than two years, except mine. Mr. Carlile was sentenced for 
three years, two years for one conviction, and one year for the’ 
other. But his cannot be fairly called a political offence, his was 
for maintaining, publishing, and selling theological opinions in 
opposition to the Christian religion. It will be recollected that 
Mr. Carlile was the mere publisher of these works ; Paine’s Age 
of Reason, &c. for Mr. Sherwin. Mr. Carlile could scarcely be 
called a political character till he was prosecuted for selling the 
Age of Reason. Will any one tell me, or remind me of any poli- 
tical meeting that Mr. Carlile ever attended before he was prose- 
cuted for what is called blasphemy. Mr. Carlile was in London, 
I believe, during all the great meetings for Reform held in Spa- 
fields—did he attend any one of tiem? There was he busily em- 
ployed selling his books during the great meetings in Palace-yard 
and at Smithfield: did he attend, and take any part at any public 
meeting for Reform in his life? He attended the meeting at Man- 
chester, it is true, but then he was under a prosecution for blas- 
phemy. What did he do at that meeting? Did-he face: the po- 
lice? Or, did he run away like the rest of the multitude’ His, 
I always thought, a very different trade from mine; he was in the 
way always of muking money by his polities as well as his religion; 
the latter he sold at an enormous profit.—I always spent money in 
every political move that I ever made in my life. I contend that 
Mr. Carlile had a right to sell or maintain any opinggp he pleased, 
but I never had the least idea that Mr. Carlile Biic-c any 
particular opinion either in politics or religion, because such poli- 
tics and such religion was contained in the books he sold. I have 
no doubt but Mr. Carlile is very sincere now in what he professes 
to believe; but it is the firm conviction of my mind, that Mr. Car- 
lile had never read Paine’s Age of Reason till he published it for 
Mr. Sherwin. I know nothing uf this, but this is my opinion. I] 
never had any connection or conversation with Mr. Carlile upon 
theological matters. I believed him to be an honest pamphlet- 
vendor. J knew him to be sober and industrious, and it was no 
business of mine what his creed or belief was. 1 mever read any 
of these theological works, nor did I ever see any of them in the 
hands of more.than one person that professed himself a Radical 
Reformer. ‘When the subject was once mentioned in’ Mr. Car- 
lile’s shop, all that I said was this, and I said it from my heart— 
« Mr. Paine, for aught I know, may have been as great a bigot as 
to his belief as any violent sectarian or religious enthusiast. I do 
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not choose for Mr. Paine or any other human being to think for 
me in matters of faith; I must and will think for myself.” The 
subject of theology was never introduced where I was afterwards. 
When I offered myself upon constitutional prineiples as a candi- 
date for the-city of Westminster, Mr. Carlile and Mr. Sherwin, 
both of them, joined my committee as volunteers. . Mr. Carlile 
undertook to get the flag and the Cap of Liberty, and upon my 
being asked by him what motto I should like, I replied, “ Un- 
versal Suffrage, surmounted by the Cap of Liberty, will be quite 
enough.” However, when the flag was brought into the room and 
displayed, at the Crown and Anchor, there was “‘ Universal Suf- 
frage” on one side, and on the reverse “‘ Hunt and Liberty ;” also 
upon the border of the cap was painted * Hunt and Liberty.” 
These two last mottos were added by Mr. Carlile without my 
being consulted at all about the matter. Thus to Mr. Carlile are 
we indebted for the motto “‘ Hunt and Liberty.” After the 
election was over; as Mr. Carlile purchased the cap and flag at 
his own expense, of course he claimed and had it returned to him, 
and, unknown to me, he sent it to Mr. Wroe, at Manchester, to 
be used at the first Manchester meeting that I attended; and 
thus was Mr. Carlile the cause of the motto of “ Hunt and 
Liberty” being raised in the North. Although | do not agree 
with Mr. Carlile, nor ever-did agree with him as to the advantage 
of propagating the theological opinions of Paine and Mirabeau, 
yet as I contend for the right of every man maintaining his own 
opinions, whatever they may be, I consider Mr. Carlile’s persecu- 
tions most severe, and his persecutors I abhor and detest as much 
as any man living. Poor Harrison is also imprisoned in Chester 
Castle for three years, under two sentences. I consider this an 
extreme hard case, and an act of persecution nearly equalling 
that which Ham been inflicted upon me. Mr. Harrison I esteem as 
a real, devoted friend of Liberty. There could be no 
motive for his patriotism but love of Liberty. He was no pamph- 
let-vendor; he made nothing »y his politics; he devoted his time 
and his life to the cause of Radical Reform, and he is entitled to 
the approbation, the protection, and support of every Radical 
Reformer in the United Kingdom.” 


You have written this article with a motive or with a de- 
sire to impress on the public mind three distinct views as 
to my conduct, character, and situation. The first is that I 
ought not to, be considered as having any connection with 
the Reformers, or the Political World: the second is, that 
whatever I have done, as a public.character, has been with 
a view of making money, and with no other view: and 
lastly, that in whatever I have done, I have been the tool 
of another. As I proceed to dissect your insidious article, 
1 will shew you that you are wrong in all these points. ~ 
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Your assertion, that yours is the heaviest sentence for a 
political offence that has occurred since the reign of the 
Stuarts, is not correct. Mr. Henry White, the Editor of the 
Independent Whig, was contined three years in the room 
from which I write to you, for one libel, as it was called, in 
his paper. In the reign of George the First, one Matthews 
was hanged for that which now appears trifling in compari- 
son to the sentiments you have expressed at public meetings, 
considering that you were instrumental in congregating 
those bodies of people whom you addressed. I doubt not, 
but there are many other cases on record much more aggra- 
vated than yours, although | know none were so mach cry 
and fuss has been made by the sufferer. The solitary con- 
finement of which you now complain so loudly, and which 
l am sorry to see has set the degrading game of petitioning 
afloat again among the men of the North, and am glad to 
see could not be done in London, is no more than I have 
been uniformly subject to, ever since [ have been in this 
prison. 1 made the circumstance public by protesting 
against it, and by appealing to every officer who had con- 
troal over me, from the Deputy Gaoler to Lord Sidmouth, 
the Gaoler General; I published the Correspondence that 
passed, before you were in prison, but neither you or any 
one else opened your lips for me. I will not admit that I 
deserve imprisonment more than you do, or that I have of- 
fended the laws or the morals of the country more than you 
have. That same common abuse, the Common Law, by 
which it was pretended that [ was tried and convicted, 
served the same purpose for you: bear in mind, that it was 
never charged against me that I had violated any statute 
law, and, elthough I have been so long imprisoned, and so 
excessively robbed, I will by and by obtain an acknowledg- 
ment that I have violated no law at all, with a reversal of 
judgment and a restitution of property: that is, as.soon as 
the administerers of law are somewhat less corrupt than at 
present. 

{ have not even been allowed to see friends at the iron 
grating of which you complain so much. In the spring of 
1820, a gentleman came purposely from London with a 
hope of seeing me, and was refused, although he begged of 
the Gaoler to be allowed but to take me by the hand in bis 
presence. About the same time, a Barrister on the Circuit, 
was commissioned by a friend in London to see me, and he 
obtained an order from the Magistrates to see me, but when 
he came to the Gaoler’s Office, he was refused further ad- 
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mission, unless he would put down, not only his own name> 
but those of his family and connexions, on the Gaol books! 
He remonstrated against the infamy of being obliged to use 
the names of friends and relatives on such an occasion, of- 
fered to give bis own name and address, and although he 
was known to the Gaoler as a barrister on the Circuit, and 
although he obtained an order from the Magistrates, still he 
was refused admittance, and did not,see me in consequence 
of the infamous demand mage of him. He stated to the 
Gaoler, that he did not come as a friend. and acquaintance 
of mine, but that it was a friend of his in London he. wished 
to oblige. Soon after that time, a young man, a first cousin, 
was deputed by the whole of my mother’s family, ,to come 
and ascertain the cause of my confinement, they being unac- 
quainted with my new situation in life, and he was refused 
admittance. Another, a respectable Cyder Merchant, who 
was an old schoolfellow of mine in Devonshire, was re- 
quested by my sister to call upon me, and he was refused 
admittance. A Mr. Whicher, a maltster of Portersham, 
about nine miles from Dorchester, was lately in London, 
and was requested to bring down a message by a friend to 
me, and to be sure of seeing me, he went to the two princi- 
pal visiting magistrates, William Morton Pitt, and Dr. Eng- 
land, and was refused admittance, and insulted to the bar- 
gain by the Parson-Doctor-Justice. These are cases that 
have come within my knowledge, and, I doubt not, but I 
shall hear of more of the kind by and by. I have made 
every possible remoustrance, and have threatened the She- 
tiff successively to their faces, that 1 will bring an action 
against them for it. But I cannot see any use to make a 
erying to the public about the matter, and particularly a 
matter that would not be altered if three-fourths of the whole 
people petitioned about it. : 

The keeping of your son from you I take to be horrible, 
and such a torture as the Dorsetshire Magistrates would not 
have inflicted: but in consequence of your unfortunate se- 
paration from Mrs. Hunt, the ladies under present protec- 
tion would not have been admitted for a moment to see you 
in Dorchester Gaol. You have made complaints about 
being locked up at five e’clock in the evening, but I have 
found no cessation from being locked up in the same room 
the whole twenty-four hours ever since I have been here, 
in it is to be dogged out and in two hours each day in 
fine weather. We are allowed no prisoners to do any thing 
for us here, nor even to speak to a prisoner, nor nothing do 
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we eat or drink but is got for us by the turnkeys of the 
prison. 

Here we are, self, wife, and sister, locked up in one room 
by day, in which we have no alternative but to attend to 
every call of nature in the presence of each other, or by 
drawing a curtain across our little water-closet, and at dusk 
in the evening my sister is removed to a distant part of the 
Prison, after the female felons and others are locked up, 
where she is locked up in a small cell with an iron-bedstead 
to lay on, that is a fixture, and there is no room for another, 
and there she remains until nine o'clock the next morning, 
not being allowed to walk in the female felons’ yard for 
fear of corrupting them; such is the alleged precaution, and 
during this absence of hers from.my apartment, the water- 
closet is locked up and unlocked when she returns. Now, 
Sir, can you picture to, yourself any thing you have met 
with in Ilchester Gaol more infamous than this. - There is 
but one man in this Gaol who is treated any way near like 
the treatment of Wedderburn, and he is confined for 
bestiality, and is altogether a horrible character, baving been 
confined at various times in the Gaol for almost every offence 
that can be imagined. This man and Wedderburn are in 
solitary confinement, in the same wing of the Prison, only 
not on the same floor, but their treatment is as near alike as 
possible, save that Wedderburn is not in irons. 

I complained to the Keeper and the Magistrates of the 
disagreeableness and indecency, of locking up the water- 
closet at night, for it is a mere niche in the wail, and has no 


connection with any other ward, and the Reverend Gentle- — 


men only laughed at it, and.seemed to say, the question 
with us is how we can annoy you most. So you may see, 
Sir, that if Castlereagh listens to your petitioners, I shall be 
able to send him a still worse picture of my situation. 

W.ith the exception that we have a dry, large, airy room, 
and that you are on the ground floor, which you say is 
damp and often inundated, your situation has been_a sort of 
paradise compared to ours, if the manner of confinement 
is the question to be considered. 

In speaking of my sentence, you lose sight of the worst 
part of it, the fines, and the manner in which I have been 
robbed, upon the score of securing those fines: but that you 
do not feel, and that which you do not feel, is nothing with 
you. Iu none of your great channels for radical intelligence 
have avy of you ever taken the least notice of that business, 
and I can speak correctly, and say, that neither in the times 
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of the Tudors, the Stuarts, or the Guelphs, was any one ever 
robbed as I have been on this head. If you tell me, as you 
have insinuated, that mine is not a political case you de- 
ceive yourself, it is a political case, of much more import- 
ance than any thing with which. the name of Henry Hunt 
has been associated. If -you continue to withhold your 
countenance from that part of the question of -Reform, 
and it is by far the most important part, the very essence 
of sound Reform, I promise you that you will fail into 
insignificance and nothingness as a political character. It 
is my hearty wish to see you advance to that object, for 
in standing aloof from it, you are only doing what all other 
factious men do, whether Tories, Whigs, or Radicals, court- 
ing the prejudices of bigotry and superstition as a matter of 
popular applause and personal profit. Throughout your 
whole political career, by your own shewing, you have 
been nothing more than a little before the most forward, in 
what has been called the popular cause, you never yet 
rested upon any sound and definite principles. What is 
Universal Suffrage and Vote by Ballot you will say? Why 
it amounts to just nothing at all, unless you accompany 
with it a popular choice of magistrates. You will never 
keep one without the other. All clear-headed honest men 
are beginuing to see it in this light, and be you assured, 
if you do not see it in this light, you will not long find 
ourself a header in the political world; you will be left 
behind by those whom you now consider you lead. You 
have to make a considerable advance yet, if you wish to ~ 
continue a leader (and I wish you to do it) you must not 
only avow the political principles of Thomas Paine, but you 
will find yourself impelled to.examine the question of ido- 
latry in what is called Theology. 
ou say, “ It will be recollected that Mr. Carlile was 
the mere publisher of these works; Paine’s Age of Reason, 
&c. for Mr. Sherwin.” By way of giving me a sly blow as 
to insignificance, you have here stated what you knew to be 
a falsehood at the time of putting it forth. That in getting 
forward as a bookseller, or a pamphlet-vendor if you like it 
better, | was much indebted to the assistance of Mr. Sher- 
win, I readily acknowledge; but I began without him, and 
was solicited by him to become his publisher; whilst, in re- 
turn for the assistance | received from him and his connec- 
tions, I gave him a perfect security from arrest and impri- 
sonment, so that I ever felt myself independent of Mr. 
Sherwin, in a much greater degree than he was independent 
of me, and I[ believe I may say, that whatever little distinc- 
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tion Mr. Sherwin acquired in the political world, next to his 
own ability, he was indebted to me for it by encouraging 
him to be as bold as he pleased without danger to himself. 
We were not before the public above two or three months 
before you came to us, and gave us your approbation, al- 
though you knew well that we started as Republicans, and 
upon avowed Republican principles, and that we kept a 
paper in the shop window of the house, 183, Fleet Street, 
(which house I see Mr. Cobbett has now taken) describing 
it as the Republican Office; Mr. Sherwin having started 
with a work under the title of “‘ The Republican.” But it 
was perfectly within your knowledge, that whilst in that 
little shop, I was in the habit of printing pamphlets on my 
own account, and of employing other printers than. Mr. 
Sherwin, because in that shop you met with one of those 
printers, and entered into conversation with him about 
printing you some placards, for some whim and folly that 
was then passing. I certainly did print the first edition of 
“ The Age of Reason” with the assistance of Mr. Sherwin, 
but it was entirely upon my own advice, and he resisted my 
importunities to that effect for several months after | had 
read the work and determined to. print it, so your convic- 
tion that I had never read the work before 1 published it 
for Mr. Sherwin does not stand good, and if your purpose 
had been to state facts, you might have informed yourself 
better by several printed narratives that 1 have given of the 
matter. The second edition of “ The Age of Reason” was 
not printed by Mr. Sherwin, nor had he any thing more to 
do with it, or any more profit from it, than you bad. And 
out of all the publications that were ever dated in my name 
at 55, Fleet Street, Mr. Sherwin had no other profit than 
his regular printer’s price. 

Thus, Sir, you may perceive, that, to gratify a paltry pur- 
pose, a purpose that you had not the honesty to avow man- 
fully, you have, meddled with private matters, and stated 
things untrue. It was no business of a third person’s what 

assed between Mr. Sherwin and myself, we went hand in 
hand up to the time of my coming to Dorchester Gaol, but 
we did nothing clandestinely, we displayed no hypocrisy, 
we continued as we began without deviating to the right 
hand or to the left. Mr. Sherwin neither guided me nor I 
him, we rested on sound principles, and felt a reciprocity of 
opinion and sentiment as to right: and thus we worked 
smoothly to the same object. Mr. Sherwin bas certainly 
retired from the political world, but one of the principal 
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motives to that object, was the selfish meanness and the dis- 
honesty of some of the leaders in politics with whom he 
came in contact; and when I make this apology for him, I 
beg to assure you, that, | have settled all accounts with bim, 
and that | am quite as independent of him as I am of you 
in every respect. | have now no kind of correspondence 
or connection with him. lam under no kind of obligation 
to him. 

I will uow answer your questions. Your first request is 
to be told or reminded of any meeting that | ever attended 
before | was prosecuted for what is called blasphemy. 1 
answer that | attended all the public metings in the metro- 
polis, from 1816 to 1818 inclusive, at which you were pre- 
sent. After I was prosecuted for what is.called blasphemy 
I never attended any but that at Manchester. I did not at- 
tend the last Spa Fields’ meeting from which. you were also 
absent, and I believe I may venture to say that I kept from 
it from nearly the same motive as you did. Your second 
- question as to the Spa Fields’ meeting is already auswered, 
but I was one of the meeting on the 15th November, and 
the 2nd December, 1816, and also on the 15th February, 
1817; 1 was present at the foot of the waggon when young 
Watson jumped off and led on the attack on the gunsmith’s 
shops; I followed him nearly into Smithfield but as [ could 
conceive no good about to arise from bis project, and as | 
was a stranger to him, his party, and their views, | thought 
proper to return again to Spa Fields. Recollect, Sir, that, 
up to April 1817, 1 continued in my avocation of journeyman 
mechanic, although I had commenced the sale of pampblets 
on the 9th March, I did not leave my employ on a precarious 
ground, and not until Mr. Sherwin-bad informed himself of 
my disposition and views, and came into the manufactory 
in which | was employed, to make me an offer of his shop 
and the publication of his Register. I entered the shop, 183 
Fleet Street, in April 1817, not as a servant ora partner of 
Mr. Sherwin’s, but in addition to the publication of his Re- 
gister, | was to make tbe best use | could of it, as the rent 
of £3 per month fell entirely upon me. In the month of 
June you were in London as an evidence at the trial of Dr. 
Watson, and after that was over you came to my shop, and 
expressed your approbation of the spirited character of the 
publications issued from there, during such a moment as the 
suspension of the Habeas Corpus Act. At that time also 
you formed an acquaintaice with Mr. Sherwin, from my 
imtreducing him to you, and invited him to spend a few days 
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with you at Middleton Cottage. You approved my inten 
tion of publishing the Parodies in consequence of their sup- 
pression by Mr Hone, but during the 18 weeks of the latter 
part of that year, that I lay a prisoner in the King’s Bench 
Prison, I heard nothing of you, neither did Ll ever bear you 
say a word about any of the prisoners who were confined 
under that suspension of the Habeas Corpus Act, nor was 
your mite thrown down to their relief after they were liberat- 
ed, or your mouth opened for them. 

The next thing that happened was the Westminster Elec- 
tion in 1818, where you stood as a Candidate and you introduce 
the matter by saying ** Mr. Carlile and Mr. Sherwin joined 
my Committee as volunteers.” You should have rather said 
“* Mr. Carlile and Mr. Sherwin formed my Committee.” We 
were not Electors of Westminster, and | know or recollect 
but three Electors of Westminster op your Committee, Mr. 
West, Mr. Giles, and Mr. Dolby. Excepting Mr. West, 
can you mention another person who stood by you during 
that Election in the same personal manner as [| did, or 
can you mention another who suffered in a pecuniary point 
of view from that Election as | did, taking it into econsidera- 
tion the humble situation in which ] was then placed, or the 
scantiness of my means at that moment? The manner in 
which I neglected my business, and the expence whieh T in- 
curred, I felt for months after. Yet you ask what I did be- 
fore | was prosecuted for blasphemy? I was not then prose- 
cuted for blasphemy. 

The only meeting that I did not attend, at which it might 
have been expected that [ should attend, was the Smithfield 
meeting, the firstin 1819. During the second, I was a pri- 
soner in Giltspur street Compter, and the last was held after 
I wasin this Gaol. The prosecutions | was under at the 
time of the first, and the nature of my basiness at that mo- 
ment, would justify my absence from that meeting; but 
there was a secret reason which having asked for, you shall 
have. A few evenings before that meeting took place, ‘Dr. 
Watson came to me, and in your name. asked me to- print 
2000 placards, or rather large band bills, announcing that 
meeting, saying, Mr. Hunt will pay you for them. T told 
the Doctor plainly, that I could not wndertake the order, as 
I had found Mr. Hant to bea very bad paymaster for any 
thing of the kind, and that I and otber printers had suffered 
for Mr. Hunt’s freaks of that kind before. From that mo- 
ment I know that b lost your esteem, although, we met after- 
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wards, but the justice of my remark to the Doctor you 
never once disputed, or ever offered me a word about it 
after. r 
We'come now to the Manchester Meeting, and here again 
I tell you plainly, that you have exhibited a total want of 
fairness and candour, and even honesty. You ask: what | 
did at that Meeting? I answer, that | did as much as you 
did. I went to Manchester certainly without asking your 
consent or without consulting you upon the matter. I was 
invited by. John Knight, in the name of the Committee, to 
attend in just the same manner as you were; but previous 
to any invitation, | wrote to Mr. Wroe to say, that as the 
advocates of Reform were threatened with military execu- 
tion at that approaching Meeting in Manchester, if they as- 
sembled, I should certainly feel it my duty to be there as a 
matter of example at the post of danger. It was announced 
in the New Times before I left London, that General Byng 
had reviewed the troops gn St. Peter’s Plain, and that they 
were in a fine condition for coping with the Radicals at the 
ensuing Meeting. On the 15th of August, I travelled from 
Birmingham to Manchester, and called upon you at Mr. 
Johnson’s cottage, in the evening, where you expressed 
your approbation of my presence, and hoped I would be 
there in good time in the morning. I was again with you 
in the morning of the 16th, at Mr. Johnson’s, and have I 
any need to remind you that from that moment I was quite 
as conspicuous through every part of the Meeting as you 
were, and never absent from you until you were first taken 
off by the Police? You ask, Did I face the Police, or run 
away like the rest of the multitude? I know not what the 
Manchester men are to think when you compliment them 
with running away! If you had been as bold and as honest 
as one half of them, that massacre would not have taken 
place, or, at least, it would have been a massacre of a very 
different kind. If any fight had been offered on the part of 
the military, it would have been at the risk of. a fair battle, 
a circumstance that, in my opinion, would have kept the 
Magistrates and their Yeomanry in avery different humour, 
There-was a general expectation of an attack from the mili- 
tary, and the Reformers were anxious to come to that 
Meeting armed, but your veto put a stop to it, and brought 
them to be massacred unarmed. It was offered to you that 
fifteen thousand men should come to that Meeting armed 
with pikes; and your saying that you would not meet them 
upon any such conditions, alone put a stop to the matter, 
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and led to the disastrous result that followed. Yet you 
charge them with ranning away! They did not run away. 
When the Yeomanry appeared on the field they were re- 
ceived witb long and loud cheering, and when they formed 
for an advance to the hustings, the brave fellows, at a con- 
siderable distance round the hustings; linked themselves as 
compact as possible to assist you in the best manner they 
could unarmed, and you stood and saw the Yeomanry cut 
their way through them, which occupied some minutes to 
do, to get at you on the hustings. I was on the hustings 
until almost the last, or until the Yeomanry were almost 
within sabre’s length. ‘There were five women on the hust- 
ings, part of the Female Reformers’ Committee, another 
part had seated themselves in the barouche in which we had 
rode to the hustings. Four of these women took a stand in 
the bottom of the waggons that formed the hustings, the 
other, who was Mary Fildes, | believe, was elevated at one 
corner in the front, with a banner in ber hand and resting 
on a large drum, a most singular and interesting situation 
for a female at such a Meeting ; but a completer heroine 
never figured in any situation before. Joan of Arc could 
not have been more interesting. On the first approach of 
the Yeomanry I was standing by the side of Mary Fildes 
in the-front of the hustings, there I continued until the very 
near approach of the Yeomanry. I offered comfort and 
courage to Mary Fildes, but I found her above every thing 
like fear; I then turned round to cheer up the other four 
women, and found them in good spirits. Many people 
were rushing on the hustings, others off, but | advised these 
four women to get off, and a large aperture between the 
two waggous enabled them to get down through: after 
mauy other persons had gone through, and just at the mo- 
ment that you were arrested, I got off the hustings through 
this same aperture, and I had a very narrow escape of life 
in so doing, for | had searce passed down through, when 
the two waggons, from the pressure of the crowd, were 
jammed close together, and my bat was caught from my 
head and fixed in such a manner that I could not extricate 
it. 1 was no sooner got under the hustings, than I found 
the horses’ feet up close to me, but the hustings being cleared, 
they moved round to follow the body of the crowd who 
were driven forward from the hustings, and I then walked 
out witbout a hat and was seized by the Police. | Their first 
question to me was, “ Who are you? What business have 
you here?” I told them that if they thought proper to take 
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charge of me, I would soon let them know who I was, and 
how I came there. “ Damn him, let him go about his bu- 
siness,” cried one, and | found no further interraption except 
a few blows from their truncheons. 1 being a thorough 
stranger, as to the situation of Manchester, made to the 
nearest houses, which | believe was the place called Hall’s 
Buildings, Windmill Row, or Street, or something. Here I 
found a number of people sheltered. The place formed a 
little inlet from St. Peter’s Plain, but no thoroughfare. All 
houses were close shut, and on no account would the inha- 
bitants open them until there was one woman looked out of 
window, who had been just shocked with the sight of an 
infant drenched with its mother’s blood, and seeing me: well 
dressed, and without a hat, supporting a female who had 
received a severe contusion on a breast full of milk, she was 
moved with sympathy under the idea that | was a surgeon 
and could assist her; and she came down and opened the 
door, when there was a rush of about a dozen persons, 
mostly young persons of both sexes. We gave the bruised 
female all the relief we could by getting one of, the persons 
to draw her breast, and remained in this house until there 
was a free and safe passage through the Plain. ‘The name 
of the owner of the house was Afileck, a carpenter, who was 
working for Buxton, the constable, just by, in whose house 
the Magistrates were to witness the murders committed at 
their orders. I could not move from the house for want of 
a hat until the husband came home from his work, which 
was six o'clock in the evening. On his arrival | commis- 
sioned him to go and buy me a hat, which he had some 
difficulty to get, as all business was at a stand, and shops 
closed. After going to different places, he succeeded at 
some shop in St. Anne’s Square, I believe the place was 
ealled. | then got the same man to shew me the way to 
the Star Inn, where I had slept the night before, and left my 
portmanteau in the morning, but on coming to the Inn, and 
finding it surrounded by the Yeomanry who had done all 
the mischief in the morning, I thought it pradent not to 
enter. | then made way for Mr. Wroe’s house, or rather 
his hiding-place from a multitude of warrants, as he was the 
only person | knew in Manchester, and on consulting with 
him, and discovering that I had no opportunity of doing 
any good in Manchester, but might do much in London by 
an early publication of what | had witnessed, I resolved to 
leave by thefirst mail. But then there was my portmanteau 
iw the enemy’s quarters. ‘The person, in whose house Mr. 
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Wroe was, undertook to bring me to a coach-stand, and 
having got into a coach, I ordered the coachman to drive to 
the Star Inu, to the door of which he bad some difficulty to 
get for the mounted Yeomanry. | got out boldly, told the 
coachman to wait, and went into the traveller’s-room. I 
made sure of being known, as we had passed that Inn in 
the morning in the barouche, and were reviewed by all the 
servants, who did not fail to hiss a little, as their house was 
a rendezvous for the enemy, a circumstance I did not know 
before, as I stopped th@re because the coach from Birming- 
bam brought me there. On calling the waiter, and asking 
for my bill and portmanteau, he seemed quite sullen, and 
said that they had kept a bed for me for that night to the 
inconvenience of other customers. I pacified bim by tell- 
ing him to charge for it, but 1 had to ring again and again 
before the biil and portmanteau was brought, and all the 
time I thought there was something brewing for me; at 
length'a different waiter came, and I asked him for it, and 
it was soon brought. Having pleased the waiter beyond 
his expectation, I slipped on a great coat and a pair of 
white over-hauls, and he ushered me to the coach witha 
great deal of ceremony, and the Yeomanry about the door 
were requested to make way for one whom they had been 
sent to kill in the morning. While I was waiting for my 
bill and portmanteau, another coach had set down a fare at 
the house, and mine was obliged to move off a little to 
make way, in consequence of which, and by the change of 
dress, I was shewn into the wrong coach, and drove off to 
the Bridgewater Arms from whence the mail set out, and 
had got set down, paid the coachman his fare, and shewn 
into a room, when there was a hue and cry after me by the 
first coachman whom J had hired, and unknowingly left 
behind at the Star Inn door. My first impression was that 
the Police bad scent of me, but I soon found the mistake, 
satisfied the coachman, and all was right. At three o’clock 
in the morning the mail left, and great was the terror of the 
coachman, guard, and passengers, that it would be stopped 
by the Reformers before it got to Stockport. I had nothing 
to fear on this head, but ivAtot free of apprehension that 
one of the passengers was a Police Officer set to watch me, 
or to keep at my heels, at any rate, he was dispatched from 
Manchester as an express to London, either to the Govern- 
ment or to some mercantile house. ‘There were four of us 
entered the mail, two were friends of the master of the 
Bridgewater Arms, and had been there.on a visit, and ap- 


peared to be coach-proprietoys, living somewhere between 
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Macelesfield and Derby. ‘Those two gentlemen were well 
filled with wine, but a bottle was brought to the coach-door 
by the master to have a parting glass, when to every glass 
the toast was “ Down with Hunt.” One of them would 
insist upon my taking a glass, asa fellow-traveller, to join 
in the sentiment of “‘ Down with Hunt.” To pacify the 
fools, aud to disarm suspicion as far as possible, I drank 
the glass of wine with “Down with Hunt,” which was 
considered a proof of my being a good man and a fit com- 
panion for them. On the road there was no conversation 
but about Hunt, and I found those simpletons, bigots I 
might call them, had no other notions but that you were 
about to depose the King, or Regent, and to take his place: 
smiling, | thought to myself, how much they were mistaken 
in their man, and how very apt mankind is to be led away 
by false reports and foolish fears. The panic which pre- 
vailed in all the towns from Manchester to Northampton 
can scarcely be conceived, and it fell to my lot to detail the 
massacre at each succeeding enquiry, as nothing but post- 
horse expresses had passed through before the mail. 

You seem to insinuate a wonder that I was not arrested 
as well as yourself. I can only account for it by the sup- 
position that I was an entire stranger to every body in Man- 
chester, and you were known to all by having attended a 
former Meeting there. John Knight was not arrested at the 
hustings, and | believe the same was the case of Mr. Saxton. 
I was challenged by the Police, but I was not fool, nor feol- 
hardy enough, to give them my name at such a moment. 
To read your statement one would think there was no one 
there who had any courage but yourself, and I think .the 
least you can do is to retract the slur and the imputation of 
cowardice to the brave men and brave women who- were 
present at that Meeting. A better leader would have led to 
very different results. The disposition of the Reformers of 
Lancashire at that moment was for something more than 
clamouring “ Hunt for ever,” and being clamoured to with 

, Similar nonsense. If ever you wish to be considered a leader 
among them again, you must proceed with a different 
disposition to what you did ip,1819. 

The next point, is that at which I have taken most um- 


-brage, and which induces me to think that your solitary 


confinement, and the loss of your ladies, has almost set you 
beside yourself, or you would never have penned such a 
contrast to come under public animadversion. I will quote 
the sentence: “ His (your speaking of me) I always 
thought a very different trade from miac; he was in the 
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way always of making money by his politics as well as his 
religion; the latter he sold at an enormous profit:—I al- 
ways spent mouey in every political move that I ever made 
in my life.” I too have long thought that mine was a very 
different trade from yours, but the conclusion you draw 
upon the matter I happen to be prepared with facts to dis- 
pute. Although it is geverally supposed that my fines were 
regulated by the full price of the number of copies of the 
Theological Works of Paine that I had sold, still, 1 did not 
derive such profits as were imagined. On the first-edition, 
which was 1000 number, I did not average a profit of more 
than half-a-crown per copy, which was no more than the 
retailer's profit if 1 had sold them for another publisher. 
The second edition I. printed was 3000, and on those J cal- 
culate on haviug averaged a profit of five shillings per copy, 
so that altogether I did not clear a profit of £900 upon the 
whole, which is £100 less than the fine upon. that publica- 
tion. And as to Palmer’s Principles of Nature, L never 
cleared one-fifth of the fine upon that publication: not to 
say a word about the expence of the prosecutions and im- 
prisonments. Now, so far from having accumulated money 
by my career, |.can assure you that I have been scarcely a 
month together free from some little pecuniary embarrass- 
ments to keep. the press going as I could wish. Up to the 
time of my going into the Court for trial, I had not a pound 
in reserve, but it happened, fortunately, that in the course of 
that week Mrs. Carlile took £500 in the shop, and the rem- 
nant of this sum, after the outgoings were met, formed a 
stay for us; but such was the nature of the demands upon 
our little stock, between that time and the month of January 
that.she re-opened the shop, that she had but £30 to begin 
with, and owed £35 for the quarter's rent at Christmas, “ 
which the King was not honest enough to pay, although he 
kept possession of the house half the quarter. So much for 
my enormous profits. You were frequently in my house, 
both up stairs and down, during the time that 1 lived in 
Fleet Street, and | now ask you whether you saw any 
thing there that appeared like the results of enormous pro- 
fits. My manner of living, and my household furniture, 
you must have seen was as simple, as frugal, and as plain, 
as when I was working at the bench as a journeyman me- 
chanic. | You, certainly have encountered different law 
expences, such as [ have no wish to cope with you in, but 
ina voluntary spending of money for the propagation of 
sound political principles, I verily believe that I can shew 
proof of having done more than you have done, although I 
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admit that I have drawn my resources from a similar source, 
and from a.very different source to yours. 

I know well that, itis your disposition to mean always a 
great deal more than you say, and it is upon this view of 
the matter that I am drawn into this long exposition of pri- 
vate matters, but as you have called for it, 1 will endeavour 
to satisfy you before | have done, and be assured, that if 


you can find grounds to put another string of questions to . 


the same purport, I shall be equally ready to answer them. 
Let me remind you of your boasted Spa Fields’ Meetings: 
what did you spend there? You promised the two Mr. 
Clarks, the elder and the younger, that you would meet 
them with your share of the expences of those meetings, but 
instead of doing it, you put down a pound note, and left 
them, who were but journeymen coach-makers, to cover an 
expence of £40: so the elder Mr. Clark assured me after 
the business was all over. When an effort was made in 
1818 to return your friend Mr. Cobbet for Coventry, :you 
attended as Chairman at some house in the City Road, to 
consult with Mr. Cobbett’s friends and the Coventry iree- 
men resident in London upon the matter, and toward send- 
ing down two or three hundred freemen from London to 
Coventry, you contributed a one pound note. When in 
London you were always very fond of placarding the walls 
upon one subject and another, and by your own specific 
orders for placards to Mr. Sherwin, you incurred an expence 
of £8 odd shillings, and allowed him toget paid through the in- 
terference of an attorney. One part of this account related 
to placards for the Westminster Election, but they were 
printed by a written order from you from Middleton Cottage 
before the Election began, so could not be fairly said to be- 
long to the Committee; because they were printed and post- 
éd before the Committee was formed. Although you pro- 
fessed to stand upon a purity of principle, that was very con- 
venient to keep a close purse, yet your ruling _ passion 
surmounted that purity of principle, and led you to give 
direct orders for placards to myself, and to two other printers, 
who, I believe not employing an attorney, never got paid 
for them to this day: if the others did I have not been so 
fortunate: one of them complained to me a long time after 
the election had passed away, and said, thafas he had your 
orders he should enforce payment. For. mine you were 


never asked, further than, that, Mr. West laid the whole of © 


the unpaid accounts before you, and there it ended. I should 
have been above mentioning any thing of the kind new, had 
not your insidious questions to know what I had done called 
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for it. After the unpaid expences I occurred at that very 
foolish set out, the Westminster Election, the only poli- 
tical move of mine that ever | regretted or felt ashamed of, 
you got me to send weekly to Andover, 50 Registers (Cob- 
bett’s and Sherwin’s) for which the charge would have been 
but six shillings, had they been all paid for; and for which I 
laid out each week 5s’ 6d: this continued for six months, 
when, instead of paying me for them, you returned me the 
half, and after several times asking, paid me for the other 
half, whilst‘by your returns and your custom I was at least 
£2 out of pocket: the returns being of no. more value to me 
than waste paper. A Gentleman, a liberal spender of money 
im every move in politics, one would have thought woutd 
not have minded half a dozen shillings per week to circulate 
afew ofhis favourite pamphletsamong hisneighbours, particu- 
arty after he had ordered them for that purpose. When you 
attended the Manclrester Meeting in the spring of 1819, ifthe 
rubaway multitude, as you call them, did not pay your ta- 
vern expences there, [ know they paid your coach-hire back 
to London, so that was not a very expensive political move. 
I should like to know if Mr. Johnson at Smedley Cottage 
found you a liberal spender in your political moves. At 
York, at your trial, 1 believe you paid your own expences, 
and left every other of your fellow defendants to do the 
same, if they could. 
_ You talk of my enormous profits indeed! What were they 
when compared with the profits on your Breakfast Powder ? 
A mere nothing at all. On your wholesale price you had a 
clear profit of 150 per cent But | suppose we must uot 
call this a political move. My firm belief is, that you have 
cleared more profit by the manufacture of that Breakfast 
Powder, deducting your two hundred pounds fine out of it, 
than I have by every bock or pamphlet I have sold, without 
deducting any fine or expence. I make my estimate from 
the quantity sold by Mrs. Carlile individually, to whom 
‘your generous political motions induced you to say, or to 
advise her to leave “ the damned books alone and dévote her 
shop to your Powder!” 

Your statement about the Flag, and Cap of Liberty, is 
nearly correct, only I understand you would rather have 
dispensed with the Cap of Liberty altogether than with the 
motto of “ Hunt and Liberty.” Certain I am that every 
thing connected with it was atmy own direction, and equally 
certain am I that I was left to pay for it all. I did not send 
it to Mr. Wroe at Manchester, as you represent, it happened 
that in December 1818, Mr. Wroe Wis in London, saw thé 
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Flag and Cap of Liberty in my shop, expressed a wish for it, 
and I gave it to him. 

You say that you never read the Theological Works of 
Paine and Mirabaud, that you never saw them in the hands of 
more than one person, whocalied himself a Radical Reformer, 
and that you do not, nor never did agree with me, as to the pro- 
priety of propagating the opinions contained in those works, 
None of this can I contradict, but it so happened that after 
I had refused to print any more placards for you, you made 
yourself very intimate with Mr. Davison, who was at that 
time my besi supporter in the line of business | had taken, 
and. who, as far as he could, without interfering with my 
publications, struck out in the same lineas I did. I under- 
stand you very soon convinced Mr. Davison, as you con- 
vinced me, that a private acquaintance with you was a very 
unprofitable concern, and a very expensive one. You have 
mentioned the name of Mr. Lewis as being a sufferer and 
deserving the support of the Reformers, but Mr. Davison’s 
name with whom you have had a much closer private con- 
nection than with Mr. Lewis, and who is in the same Gaol 
with Mr. Lewis, for the same time, and who has-a large 
family, which Mr. Lewis has not, you have net mentioned at 
all. Call you this liberal or factious? 1 do not speak in 
disparagement of Mr. Lewis; if my esteem.be any satisfac- 
tion to him, he has it as far as I have been capable of judg- 
ing of his conduct and disposition. But the publication of 
the works of Mirabaud, is a far more important matter in 
my eye than any thing Mr. Lewis has done, besides a very 
cheap edition of Volney’s Ruins of Empires, his Researches 
in Ancient History, and the works of Helvetius. I believe it 
can scarcely be said, that Mr. Davison has left undone any 
thing that he could have done. I know nothing of what bas 
passed between you and Mr Davison, further than that the 
latter does not think so highly of you as he did before he 
came in close contact with you, and even for this, | have no 
authority beyond the verbal expressions of Mr. Davison to 
Mrs. Carlile, and thus to me. 

J come now to finish this exposition with a notice of what 
you have said about Mr. Harrison, (Parson Harrison you 
should have said). You say: ‘‘ He was no pamphlet-vencor ; 
he made nothing by his politics; he devoted his time and his 
life to the cause of Radical Reform.” It would ‘have been 
more honourable to him and the cause he advocated, if he 
had been a pamphlet-vendor, instead of what he was: and 
_ as to your saying he made nothing by his politics, you are 
strangely out of the way. He lived by his politics all the 
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time he was at-Stockport, by preaching politics, and by 
teaching politics, but what made him a Reformer, and what 
brought him to Stockport, out of charity for his present situ- 
ation, I will not say at present; reserving to myself the right 
of doing it at another time. | 

You seem to treat pamphlet-vending with contempt, but 
let me remind you that pamphlet-vending, above all other 
things, has given you the name you now possess. Let me 
remind you that you found the pamphlet-vendors shops 
very convenient to walk into, to applaud what they were 
doing, and to take up an assortment in a friendly manner, 
with a request that they would take care and keep an ac- 
count against you. If I could have anticipated the change 
of disposition in you as to pamphlet-vending, I should have 
taken care to keep an account against you, and i could have 
made a very pretty display of the convenience of pamphlet- 
vendors shops to you, and you on the other hand might have 
shewn how easy such debts are paid by a basket of game. 
Be easy, your name is not on any book that I now have, nor 
shall it ever be. 

Be you assured that it is pamphlet-vending that is des- 
tined to work the great necessary moral and_ political 
change among mankind. The Printing Press may be strict- 
ly denominated a Multiplication Table, as applicable to the 
mind of man. The art of Printing is a multiplication of 
mind, and since the art is discovered, the next important 
point is to make it applicable to the means of acquirement 
possessed by the humblest individual among mankind, or 
him whose means are the most scanty. Thusit isevidentthata 
compression of sound moral truths within pamphlets, as the 
smallest and cheapest forins of giving effect to this multiplica- 
tion of mind, is most conducive to the general good and future 
welfare of mankind. Give this a thought, and do not treat 
pampblet-vending with contempt again, particularly whilst 
you are seeking profit from the same source. Pampblet- 
vendors are the most important springs in the machinery of 
Reform. See how they. are persecuted: and yet you would 
denounce them as unworthy of the support of the public, 
and contrast with them a profligate parson! We want more 
pamphlet-vendors and fewer talkers in the cause of Reform. 
There are hundreds, aye thousands, capable of writing 
sound moral, political, and theological truths, whose minds 
are paralyzed for the want of bold publishers and pamphlet- 
vendors. If your friends Mr. Northmore and Sir Charles 
Wolseley are about to set out on what you call a radical 
tour, to visit the prisovers in the cause of Reform, and to 
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pass by the pampblet-vendors who are imprisoned, whether 
for what are called seditious or blasphemous libels, let me 
advise them to stay at home, for most assuredly their jour- 
ney will ueither bring them respect or pleasure, or an ac- 
knowledgment of having done their duty, 1 am not throw- 
ing out a hint that | expect them, for 1 have no wish to see 
any man who is not disposed to give me his countenance in 
the whole line of conduct that I have taken, or prepared to 
shew me [ am wrong. I have an antipathy to the word 
radical, as a paltry word in its present acceptation. I de- 
test hypocrisy and cant, but [ have at present an opinion 
that both Mr. Northmore and Sir Charles Wolseley are su- 
perior in all their views to the one as well as the other. 

The Despots of Europe know well the axiom J] have 
stated, that the Printing Press is a machine to multiply the 
powers of the mind, and their first step is to shackle the 
Press, as a shackle upon the mind. I never read any poli- 
tical writings until the year 1316. I wasa stranger before 
that period to every idea of government, of politics, and of 
religion, as to its different forms and relative value, although 
I was a great reader from my youth, considering my situa- 
tion in life. | had some of the works of Paine in my hand 
before | was twenty years old, but I did not read them, 
whether from prejudice, or whether from a total lack of 
ideas upon politics | know not, for although J heard. them 
praised; | felt no desire to read them. I shared the general 
distress of 1816, and it was this that opened my eyes. 
Having my attention drawn to politics, | began to read 
every thing that I could get at upon the subject with avidity, 
and I soon saw what was the importance of a free press. 1 
attended the public meetings, and felt an attachment to you, 
as what I thought the best and boldest man, for you then 
took ‘care to let no one go before you, and I believe now 
that your pique with me is partly because I will net keep 
behind you as you stand at present. As well as to read, I 
began to scribble, as | wanted to be duing sometbing in the 
great cause as I saw it then. | annoyed the Editors ef 
several papers with my effusions, particularly the Editors of 
the Whig and the News, but every answer was, that. it was 
too ‘strong or violent. Mr. Cobbett) was annoyed with a 
very foolish poetical, or rather rhyming, effusion, an acros- 
tic on the name of Hunt, and something else which | will 
not now mention. You yourself, Sir, was not spared, for | 

| the front of your hotel, in Covent Garden, for a cou- 
ple of hours one evening, before | could muster. resolution, 
or put on a@ face to ask the waiter to hand you a letter that 
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i had written, and all | dreaded was being called before 
you! I soared higher, and addressed the Lord Chancellor 
himself, not in an anonymous letter but with real name and 
address, and demanded, in what Mr. Cobbett would call an 
imperious tone, that he, as a Privy Counsellor, should advise 
a Reform. | felt a poignant distress, and was ready to run 
at any thing to relieve it. | suppose the Lord Chancellor 
doubted over my paper, for although I was a neighbour and 
fellow parishioner | heard no more of it. This was the be- 
ginning of my career, in 1816. tr 
In 1817, “ The Black Dwarf” made its appearance, whicle 
happened to be much more to my taste than Mr. Cobbett's 
Registers. Having purchased the first two numbers, and 
lent them to as many of my fellow workmen as would read 
them, and got them almost illegibly black, [ wrote a letter 
and enclosed them to George Canning, and requested him, 
after he had read them, to hand them over to Castlereagh 
for the Green Bag that was then on the table of the House 
of Commons; particularly pointing out to him how well 
they had been read, as was evident from their appearance. 
Mr. Sherwin next made his appearance under the title of 
Republican, but [ found more in his title than m his pages, 
and | afterwards learnt that he did not write the first number 
himself. ‘The Habeas Corpus Act being suspended, and Sid- 
mouth having sent forth his Circular, | found there was a 
general damp among the pamphlet-vendors, and but few 
would sell; this was a mortification to me, and | determined 
to set a good example in the trade of Political pamphlets. 
On the 9th March, | borrowed a pound note from my em- 
ployer, and went and parchased 100 Dwarfs, stating to Mr. 
Steill the Publisher, what my object was. ‘The J>warf was 
then at an almost unprofitable number, and it was a question 
about giving it up. However | traversed the metropolis: in 
every direction to find new shops to sell them, and called 
every day to see how they sold, and the same with Mr. 
Sherwin’s Republican, Mr. Cobbeti’s Register I found did 
not want any pushing, therefore I took round none of them. 
1 had not carried round the Black Dwarfs many weeks, be- 
fore there was an ex officio Information against the publisher, 
and Mr. Steill was arrested. I instantly offered my services 
to fill bis place, but found they were not exactly wanted, as 
Mr. Steill, by consent, giving up the Editor, Mr. Wooler, 
got off himself, and ‘they have managed their matters very 
well ever since. However, Mr. Sherwim perceiving 1 was 
just the man for him, made the offer | have before mentioned. 
Here, Sir, you have a true account of what I did before you 
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knew me in 1817, and if you doubt my story there are suffi- 
cient references for enquiring.. Mr Wooler and Mr. Steill 
know well that my carrying round their Dwarf was not done 
for profit, for | many a day traversed thirty miles and earn- 
ed no more than eighteen pence, whilst I might have earned 
with much less labour 5,-or 6, or more shillings at my trade, 
and recollect, 1 was not out of employ, although there was 
nota sufficiency and a bad summer prospect. 

1 have made free in this éxposition with names and refer- 
en&ts, because I wish to silence your ungrateful remarks, that 
I have no right to be considered a political character: at 
least, such is the inference of your insidious insinuations. 
Shew me now where and when | ought to have done more 
than I have done. You say I never took part in any public 
meeting. In the very obscure situation that I filled before I 
was prosecuted for the Parodies, it would have been deemed 
presumptuous if I had done so, and another thing, if I had, 
I should most likely have been pointed at by ) our finger of 
scorn, and hooted and hunted down as | have seen it to be 
the case with many a good and weil meaning man, and 
after I became acquainted with you, I found tbat at any pub- 
lic meeting, you never wanted any person to take any other 
independent part, but the paying part. Those who wish to 
act with you, must run in your reins, and I have a spirit 
above that, although | do not know who my great grand- 
father was, or whether he lived in cot or. mansion. 

At the time that you had got Mr. Sherwin in your hands, 
and made what use you liked of his Register, you led him 
into a quarrel with Mr. Wooler. Mr. Sherwin was then 
every thing that was good, and although all bis political 
sentiments were avowedly Republican, you never made any 
complaint of that, and although there was a great deal of ill 
humour created on the side of Mr. Cobbett and his friends, 
owing to Mr. Sherwin calling his weekly pamphlet the Po- 
litical Register, you made such representations of his conduct 
and pursuits to Mr. Cobbett, as to induce him to write from 
America, a letter of thanks and congratulation, for the spi- 
rited and important manner in which he( Mr. Sherwin) con- 
ducted his publication at such a precarious moment. Mr. 
‘Wooler was then to be horsewhipped, or chastised on Mr. 
Cobbett’s return. . A few months after, when Mr. Sherwin 
wished to be paid for his placards, you found out that he was 
altogether bad, and good for nothing, andin my house when we 
three alone were present, you upbraided bim for not doing bis 
duty, and turned round to me, saying, “ You have done 
your duty bravely, Mr. Carlile, if every one had done like 
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you it would have been all very well.” ‘This happened in 
the summer of 1819 just before you found that you could 
make no further use of me: and by this time, or soon after, we 
found Mr. Cobbett writing home from America, denouncing 
the men who were advocating the Republican form of Govern- 
ment, and threatening how soon he would write them down 
when he came home. When he came Mr. Wooler was a 
very good man, a man of real talent; and all this change 
happened because you wanted to make a use of him. 

When Mr. Wooler’s friends called a Meeting at the City 
of London Tavern, for the purpose of returning him for 
Coventry, you, in conjunction with a friend of yours, whom 
I will not now name, had the dishonesty to get printed a 
placard, in my name, in which Mr. Wooler was designated 
as ‘* a snake in the grass,” and to get it circulated among 
his friends at the Meeting, whilst I declare that first nor last 
was I ever consulted about that placard, nor did | ever see 
a’copy of it in manuscript or in print. You then repre- 
sented Mr. Wooler as every thing that was bad, both in his 
public and his private character: now he is again meta- 
morphosed into every thing that is good, and the reason is, 
because you want his praise, and because you cannot now 
get it from any other press. There are no letters to *“* My 
Dear Hunt” now to be found in Mr. Cobbett’s Register ; 
and if we are inclined to notice your insinuations, we might 
fancy there is something very bad in Mr. Cobbett. The 
same lack of fulsome adulation in the Republican, I belieye, 
is the head and front of my offending. Here is the true 
developement ofall! the bickerings that have occurred among 
the Reformers in London. The case has been this, that 
since you have taken a lead in London, the men who will 
not walk your way, and be incessantly praising you, are 
sure to find your abuse. The merits of a man never forma 
question with you, the question for you is, Does he praise 
you, or is he devoted to all your purposes ? I have now 
done, unless I.should find some more questions for you, and 
if you are disposed to ask for an explanation of any thing, 
I shall again be disposed to answer: if not, I shall be for 
ever silent towards you, as far as | can make it consistent 
with what I feel to be my duty. 

I have twice impeached an act of yours before, but I did 
it ina manner that you pretend to like, that is, open and 
fair; and I would advise you, if you haveany thing further 
to say of and concerning me, to do it in the same manner. 
Do not mix up a few insidious questions with a little re- 
luetant and distant praise. If you ever see any thingin 
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my manner, or the principles I advocate, deserving of im- 
peacbment, speak out fairly, and in a manner worthy of the 
cause we both profess to advocate. I will answer you, | 


will either acknowledge that you have convinced me of 


being wrong, or shew you that you are yourself wrong ; 
for, bear in mind, that in a struggle for independence and 
an equality of rights, it does not become either of us to set 
up an infallibility. The state of the public mind in this 
country will not admit of any thing like dictation, we must 
and will have free discussion. It is just the same to me 
whether a Castlereagh or a Haunt forbids it: I will obey 
neither. 

I will conelude this profuse waste of ink and paper by an 
attempt to convince you of a thing you do not or will not 
understand, that is, the inseparable relation of what is cabled 
blasphemy to politics, or political reform. Both you and 
Mr. Cobbett, and many other political characters, represent 
that my object is to set up something new in matters of reli- 
gion. I have protested again and again that | do mot, and 
have fully explained that: every thing called religion is an 
idolatry. We. know of no God but the God of Nature, 
and what that is we know not; but we are justified in using 
the term God of Nature, even upon the principles of mate- 
Tialism, as it now stands, in a scientific point of view; 
because, there is a power in Nature, from which certain 
motions and changes of matter result, that at present ex- 
ceeds all our powers of comprehension: but we are no more 
justifiable in kneeling down to worship that power, which 
we cannot comprebend, and which worship constitutes 
what is called religion, than we are justifiable in kneeling 
down to worship a visible and comprehensible stock or 
stone. Religion is all a shadow, a phantom of the mind, 
the act of a frenzied imagination; because, no person can 
explain to you, if he places himself in a certain posture, 
and mutters a few words to what he calls a spirituality, 
what he worships, or why he worships, and the act altogether 
is a relic of the darkest ages, and of the grossest ignorance 
and superstitious fear. Thus, Sir, you may see that [ setup 
nothing .cw as a matter of religion, but seek its total aboh- 
tion, on the ground, that its existence is both a disgrace and 
an injury to the bulk of mankind. Now it is evident that 
this thing called religion forms the very buttress of the cita- 
del of Corruption ; it is, as Howard Fish says, the corner- 
stone of all political juggling. Priestcraft pervades the 
whole community, and operates its deadly influence on the 
smallest branches. ‘he great body of Priests are always 
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thriving, whatever be the misery of their dupes; and they 
always proclaim, in the name of their God, that all attempts 
to change existing forms and institutions that oppress the 
mass of the people are forbidden by that God, and will be 
punished as a heinous sin. The Priesthood is omnipotent 
with slaves, and powerless when resisted; this all history 
records, and the nature of things. warrants. It is therefore 
my firm opinion that no effectual Reform’ will ever take 
place in this country whilst an established Priesthood draws 
an immense revenue from the industry of the country, and 
exercises in return a despotic power over~the minds as well 
as the bodies of the people. ‘The character and trade of a 
Priest is so foreign to every idea of liberty, and to every 
thing like a free mind and free discussion, that you cannot 
trace an outline of any principle how the one can be con- 
nected with the other, so as to’ be amalgamated. The 
Priest seeks to chain your mind to a certain standard for 
opinion, and if that standard be not a delusion, he knows 
you will not support him according to his wishes, he there- 
fore forbids you the right of examining and discussing other 
opinions, for fear that you should discover your own are 
wrong. If you determine to enquire for yourself, and 
change your opinions, he will directly play the cant and 
hypocrite, and attempt to fasten himself upon you on the 
ground of changing with you. Thus it is we find such an 
infinity of sects, characters, and opinions among the Priests, 
who call themselves Christians: they can change as well as 
you, 'so that their first and last object be gratified, to live in 
idieness on ‘your industry, and keep you in a delusion to 
allow'it. Picture to youself for a moment the influence of 
an established Priesthood at a popular election, then consider 
how the influence of that Priesthood operates again upon 
the Executive and the Legislature, and you must see that it 
is the root and foundation of all corruption. Now, if, as 
ou will acknowledge, your whole aim is to storm this cita- 
del of Corruption, why can you blame me for going at the 
very buttress, and for giving you a powerful assistance to- 
wards the object professedly nearest your heart. Strike 
down the biittress, and the whole citadel will crumble into 
dust instantly. The Priests are as much a political body 
as a standing army, the former are kept up to keep your 
pe in awe, the latter your body ; therefore it is as much 
a political act to abolish an established Priesthood, as to 
abolish a standing army. Religion is the weapon of one 
the sword of the other, and both are equally applied an 
intended to keep you in subjection to an established tyranny. 
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I consider, that every line I write against all religion ay; 

a priesthood, is as much a political act, and tends as much 
to that same reform of which you boast yourself an ado. 
cate, as any thing you can say about Universal Suffrage, or 
Boroughmongering, or what not. You may as well pledg 
yourself to see the interest of the National Debt paid 
eternity, as to attempt, or to hold out a promise of protec. 
ing the trade and corruption of Priestcraft, with a Repr. 
sentative System of Government, and as the annihilation oj 
corruption is the order of the day, I feel myself more ux. 
fully employed than you are, in battering down the wors 
part of it, or the foundation of all. I am working effe. 
tually, you are only talking and looking on. In all you 
political moves, can you shew me an instance wifere yoi 
have propagated any thing in the shape of sound and useiil 
principles among the people? I feel assured that you have 
not, and that the whole of your present and past career wil 
only end in deluding and disgusting them, if you confine 
ap yped to an advocacy of your present professions onl. 
f I rescue the mind of one man, from the power of the 
priests, I accomplish a great object: it is like removing s 
stone from the wall of corruption, which tends to loosen 
many others, and to cause their successive removal will 
more and more ease, until the whole fabric tumbles dow 
together. That I have rescued many persons from thei 
power | know, and in addition to their thanks, | have great 
satisfaction from the success of my efforts. You may sj, 
that you never saw but one copy of my theological publice- 
tions in the hands of a Radical Reformer, but I kuow, att 
feel well assured, from what I have issued, and continue \ 
issue, you will, on quitting your prison, scarcely find we 
house of a Radical Reformer without them. Do not bel 
fended when I repeat, that if you wish to continue a leader 
in the cause in which you now stand high, you must ext 
mine those works, and either write them down, or give them 
your countenance and support. If you wish to be neu 
in the matter, you will lose yourself. The question is, 
they right or wrong, honest ‘or dishonest, they must be ot! 
or the other, and in this, as in all other cases, you will fib 
the best policy to be honesty. So examine and see ® 
which side the honesty lies. No man has condemned 2 0° 
dium or moderation in virtue and reform more forcibly thé! 
you have done, and yet you.are blind to the situation ” 
which you stand, as but midway in the great cause of #* 
form. You are now but playing with the branches of a 
Corrupt tree. If you pluck them they will shoot fort 
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agai, unless you take up the roots, stock, and all. I go to 
the root, and if any man can shew me that I am not at the 
root, 1 will go deeper. Be advised, and go deeper, I will 
always pay you that respect to which age and seniority is 
entitied in the pursuit of virtue, but unless you can shew me 
tat my pursuit of virtue is a delusion, and that [ am in 
error as to my views, | will compromise nothing. UNION 
UPON SOUND PRINCIPLES is my motto, supported by PER- 
SEVERANCE. Here I will meet and shake hands with you, 
and no where else. 

For want of advocating some sound principles that can 
hear examination and be defended, all the past and present 
clamours about Reform, have sought only to set up a name 
as a guidance for the approbation of the multitude, and then 
quarrel with each other upon the score of superiority, and 
from a jealousy as to who shares the greatest degree of po- 
pularity. This has been the groundwork of all our bicker- 
ings, therefore | advise you, and every public man, to think 
less about names, and more about principles, and further, 
express what principles you think best, and if you dislike 
mine, give the public some reasons for it, that they too may 
judge for themselves. Your line of conduct has been a line 
of expediency, as well as that of those whom you denounce. 
You never rested upon sound principles: you have always 
had views beyond what you expressed, and always ex- 
pressed dislike of those who went further, or not so far as 
yourself in their expressions. We must have principles 
avowed, and not expedients and professions, and above all 
things we must have free discussion upon all subjects, and 
nvthing like dictation. 
. Your fellow Prisoner, 

RICHARD CARLILE. 








CORRESPONDENCE BETWEEN MR. CARLILE AND THE SOLICITOR 
TO THE TREASURY. 


EEE 


Sie, Dorchester Gaol, Feb. 11, 1892. 
As it is my intention to make an immediate settlement as to my fines, I beg leave 
pies wis whetlier the necessary arrangements for that purpose lie within the 
: nt of your office, as Sulicitor to the Treasury, and for one of the prose- 
cations, on which a-fine has been laid? or, Whether, as I understand the fines 
ain Penquisites of the Sheriffs of the wry of i ~ the re being, 9 
is Wi i early answer will oblige, Sir, your obe- 
Gubiieee the Secondaries. Your early ee ir. 


Maule, Esq. Solicitor to the Treasury. — 
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Sir, atid Lincoln's Inn, Feb. 14, 1823. 
In answer to your Letter of the 11th inst. informing me that it is your intentidp 
to make an immediate settlement of the fines, imposed upon you by His Majesty’, 
Court of King’s Bench, and enquiring whether the arrangements for that purpose 
lie within my department, I have to acquaint you that they do not, and that [ 
conceive the proper ofcer to whom the fine of £500 ought to be paid, is the 
Secondary of the City of London, who will afterwards be called upon to account 
for the same to the Crown. 

With respect to the other fine, I apprehend it may be paid by application to 
the Court of Exchequer, or if it be more convenient to you, to the Sheriff of the 
County of Dorset. Lam, Sir, your obedient Servant, 

Mr, R. Carlile, Dorchester Gaol. -_ GEO. MAULYE. 





Sie, Dorchester Gaol; Feb. 17, 1822. ° 
I wave to thank you for the information of your Letter of the 14th instant, as to 
the proper channels for the payment of my fines: but, there is another point for 
consideration of equal importance to me, will the payment of the full amount of 
both fines restore to me the property which was carried off from my premises on 
December the 23d and 24th, 1819, and of which 1 have never had any official 
account that any sale has been made, or what has been done with it? That pro- 
perty is of more value to me than the amount of both my fines. I am informed 
that. every step taken with regard to its removal and detention has been under 
your instructions, and the same with regard to the seizure just made. Of course 

address you. as one of the Law Officers of the Crown, — under the assumption 
that you are the organ of the Government in this affair. I do not look for a re- 
mission of the least part of my sentence. I have ever calculated on a full con- 
pliance with it, nor can I imagine that the Government will shew the disposition 
to double the amount of the fines imposed upon me by the Court of King’s Bench, 
which will be the case if the property taken from me does not account for the fines 
for which it was seized and taken away, or if, on the payment of the full amount 
in cash, it be not returned. 
_ The period allotted me for imprisonment is .now drawing to a close: I know 
that my release from confinement cannot take placc, unless the fines be settled, 
and as there is something more to be done, from the seizure of my property, than 
mere paying the amount of the fines, I shall be obliged if you can, as the Law 
Officer of the Crown, or as the organ of the T reasury in this affair, give me infor- 
mation whether the property taken from my premises will be restored on the pay- 
ment of the fines. © + | 

It is my wish and intention to settle the matter as speedily as possible. My 
loss will be grievous enough, from the property having been so long held asa 
security, and aninjury worse than the fines if it should be returned without waste 
or damage: I make no complaint of the sentence of the Court, nor of any thing 
else at present. I wish for an immediate fair and honourable settlement of my 





fines. I am, Sir, your obedient Servant, 
George Maule, Esq. Solicitor to the Treasury. R. CARLILE. 
Sin, Lincoln’s Inn, Feb. 21, 1822. 


I wave to acknowledge the receipt of your letter of the 17th inst. upon the sub- 
— your fines, and with respect to the fine of £1000, beg to acquaint you that 

conceive the informatioa which you require must be obtained by application to 
the Court of E uer. With respect to the other fine, I would refer you a 
before to the Secondary of the City of London. 


: _ Tam, Sir, your obedient Servant, 
Mr. R. Caslile, Dorchester Gaol. _ GEORGE MAULF. 
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